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the rest of his estate to his own use, free and clear from all
other burdens whatsoever ? . . .

And hereupon, by the knight that last spake, it was held,
that upon occasion of a sudden and unexpected war the King
may not only lay impositions but levy a tax within the realm
without assent of Parliament, which position in my opinion is
very dangerous; for to admit this were by consequence to
bring us into bondage. You say that upon occasion of sudden
war the King may levy a tax. Who shall be judge between the
King and his people of the occasion ? Can it be tried by any
legal course in our law ? It cannot. If then the King himself
must be the sole judge in this case, will it not follow that the
King may levy a tax at his own pleasure, seeing his pleasure
cannot be bounded by law 1 You see into what a mischief the
admittance of one error hath drawn you.

But for  a  full answer  to  the  objection,  I say that the

providence of the common law is such and so excellent, as that

for the defraying of the King's charge upon any occasions of

a sudden wars it hath, over and above all the ordinary revenues

which it giveth the  King, which in the time of war cannot

indeed but fall short, made an excellent provision.    For, sir,

the war must needs be either offensive or defensive ... If it be

an offensive war ... it cannot be a sudden accident, for it is

the King's own act, and it may and it is fitting he should take

deliberation;   and if it be a just and necessary war, he may

crave and easily obtain assistance of his subjects by grant of

aid in Parliament . . . Only a defensive war, by invasion of

foreign enemies, may be sudden, in which case the law hath not

left the King to war upon his own expense or to rely upon his

ordinary revenue, but hath notably provided that every subject

within the land, high and low, whether he hold of the King or

not, in case of foreign invasions may be compelled at his own

charge to serve the King in person ...

I do then conclude this argument, that seeing the common
law, for maintenance of the King's ordinary charge, hath given
him such an ample revenue out of the interest and property of
the subject, and provided also for sudden occasions, in so doing
it hath secluded and secured the rest of the subject's estate from
the King's power and pleasure; and, consequently that the